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AutizSlavery Fourwnal, 


**T speak in the spirit of the British (American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [.4 merican? | evil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British [American?| earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal “mancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
ne matter what comylexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty ma 
have been cloven down;—no matter with what solemn 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
[.4merica?} the altar and the god sink together in the 
dest; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
67 swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Keaancipation,”’—Cunnan. 
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HEAR BOTH SIDES. 

The following is a reply to Mr. Hep- 
bern’s address to his free colored breth- 
ren, published in our 10th number.—c. 

For the Genius of Universal Enaacipation. 

Messrs. Evirors :—The “ Address to 
the Free People of Color in the United 
States,” written by John B. Hepburn, “an 
Americo-African,” has once more called 
ap, and presented to our mind, the very 
popular subject of African colonization. 
We do not wish to say one word that 
will paralyze the hand of charity, or 
thwart the kind efforts now making by 
our friends for the citizens of Liberia, 
and those who may wish to migrate thith- 
er. But while we are thus disposed, we 
cannot relinquish the right of expressing 
our sentiments, and those, we believe, of 
our brethren generally, when duty, and 
the circumstances with which we are 
surrounded, seem to demand it of us. 

We believe, sirs, that the people of 
color in the United States will never be 
prevailed over to abandon the land of 
their birth, and every thing vernacular 
with them—to forego many advantages 
which they now possess, and many mere 
which they have in prospect, for the im- 
aginary, or if real, the fleeting and short- 
lived honors held out to them by our 
“ Americo-African empire.”” Why should 
we exchange a temperate and salubrious 
climate, adapted to our constitutions as 
Americans, for one, to us, fraught with 
disease and death? Why should we 
leave a land in which the arts and sciences 
are flourishing, and which is beginning 
to yield to our research, for one, where 
the irradiating beams of the sun of science 
have yet to be announced by tlie bright 
star of hope? Why should we leave a 
land illuminated with the blaze of gospel 
light, for one enshrouded in pagan gloom? 

Why should we, who are in tolerable 
circumstances in America, who enjoy 
many of the comforts of life, and are ev- 
idently on the advanced march of mind, 
cast away these certain, real, and grow- 
ing advantages, for those which are pre- 
carious and chimerical ? Why should we 
abandon our firesides, and every thing 
associated with the dear name of home— 
undergo the fatigues of a perilous voyage, 
and expose ourselves, our wives, and our 





little ones, to the deleterious influences 
of an uncongenial sun, for the enjoyment 
of a liberty divested of its usual aecom- 
paniments, surrounded with circumstances 
which diminish its intrinsic value, and 
render it indeed “ a dear earn¢d morsel.” 
Our friend Hepburn has furnished an an- 
swer: “doubtless,” says he, “you must 
know that it has been said that our natural 
color is an obstacle to our moral and po- 
litical improvement in these United States. 
It has been said,’ he continues, “ that 
we do not possess those attributes which 
entitle men to the consideration of soci- 
ety.” He therefore intimates that if we 
remain in our native land, we establish 
the truth of the above assertions; where- 
as, if we migrate to Africa, we invalidate 
them. In reference to what he tells us 
has been said, (though not proved) he 
asks, “ will we acknowledge the justness 
of these derogatory epithets, when we can 
refute them by emigrating to the colony 
upon the coast of Africa?” As it re- 
gards this question we would ask, how 
will our removal to Africa prove “that 
our natural color is” not “ an obstacle to 
our moral and political improvement ia 
these United States?” Again, will noth- 
ing but our removal thither prove “that 
we possess those attributes which entitle 
men to the consideration of society ?” Or 
will our remaining here prove that we do 
not possess those qualities? We might here 
adopt the language of our friend Hepburn, 
and say, “as an illustration, behold the 
island Hayti—see her rapid and prosper- 
ous march to greatness;” and should we 
add with him, “look at Liberia,” what 
then? Why, she “has been styled the 
Americo-African empire.” 

But “it is the hope of accomplishing 
the entire subversion of the slave trade 
and Mahometan superstition, and all their 
subsidiary concomitants, that has actu- 
ated the christian and stimulated the phi- 
lanthropist.” Noble objects indeed! And 
who are those christians and philanthro- 
pists? Our friend tells us, without dis- 
tinction, that they are “ those noble and 
heroic men who have enlisted under 
the banner of colonization.” But how 
happens it that some of the most distin- 
guished of these christians and philan- 
thropists are themselves slave-holders, 
and so far abettors of the slave trade as 
to be actually guilty of selling into a 
cruel and interminable vass1lage the hap- 
less victims of their tender mercies! A- 
gain, how is it that none but the free peo- 
ple of color have been chosen to evan- 
gelize Africa? Is it because they are un- 
der an exclusive moral obligation to dis- 
pel the «gloom of Mahometan supersti- 
tion?” Js it because they are pre-emui- 
nently qualified in point of morals and 
information for the missionary enterprise? 
None will say this. Perhaps we shall 
be told, that the identity of their color 
gives them a decided advantage over ev- 
ery other people. But how is it that those 








wicked white men, who are in the hab- 
it of resorting thither for the most nefa- 
rious purposes, have access to these peo- 
ple? And we have not forgotten that during 
the visit of the Rev. G. R. McGill, in Bal- 
timore, he informed us that colored men 


from the United States, being thought b; 


the natives to be men of information, are 
received and treated as white men, and 
denominated by the same epithet. Since 
then it does net appear that we are pre- 


eminently qualified for this work, why 


should it be pressed upon us? Our A- 
merico-African answers: “doubtless it 
has been so ordered by the Disposer of 
all human events that we should go back 
to the land of our progenitors, and im- 


part our christian tuition to the benighted 


sons and daughters of that forlorn re- 
gion,” But as this does not appear to us 


as clear as it does to our friend, we would 
inform him that we intend to remain ia 
America, “ where,” as well as in Africa, 
“ the grass grows, the flowers bloom, and 
civilized man pursues his diflerent avoca- 
tions, with the assurance that he or his 
posterity will reap the benefit of his la- 
bors,” or see much betier days. 
this procedure on our part docs not 
meet the approbation of friend Hepburn, 
we would say to him, “Go,” brother, “to 
Liberia ; go, with all the spirit of a patri- 
ot, and the serenity of a pilgrim; put” 
your own “shoulder to the wheel, and 
speed the car of your” own “salvation. 


caiaal 





ideas in relation to the millenial reign 
of Christ. We should like to have 
them inform us whether or not the gen- 
eral prejudices and their inseparable ac- 
companiments, which now lie upon, and 
operate against us, on account of our col- 
or, will be consistent with this glorious 
reign of peace, and love, and joy. Let 
these ministers consider that much of our 
degradation is chargeable to the indiffer- 
ence (to say the least) that they manifest 
in regard to our situation—that if they as 
patterns of piety hold us at a distance, it 
is but natural for the inconsiderate to 
follow their example. Let them recollect 
that while they are making powerful and 
irresistible appeals to the humanity of the 
American people in behalf of the oppress- 
ed of other climes, they have .a people 
among them whose claims upon their 
liberality are paramount to those of any 
other. Let these ministers tell us how 
often they make it their business to visit 
those portions of their flocks whose crime 
is, their color. Nay, one of them said 
not long since, to be familiar with the 
people of color would destroy his use- 


And if| fulness among the whites. But whether 


they do their duty in relation to us or 
not, we indulge in no fears with regard 
to our future condition. We are not dis- 
trustful of the goodness and power of Him 
who has overruled the evil designs of 
those men that first tore our ancestors 
from their native shores, who is still over- 


Go, and illuminate the frozen oceans of| ruling, and who will continue to over- 


ignorance, and receive the benedictions 
of mothers, and the greetings of broth- 
ers;” and we doubt not but that “the 


same arm that protected the children of| white as their own. 


Israel,” and that will protect us in Amer- 
ica, “will vouchsafe to protect you” in 
Africa. But tell us not that the Sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, who is not a res- 
pecter of persons, whose “tender mer- 
cies are over all his works,’ will never 
elevate us to the dignity of men and 
christians, unless we emigrate to Africa. 
Tell us not that in this christian country, 
this “land of the free and home of the 
brave,” we must for ever remain a de- 
graded and proscribed race—that we 
must for ever be treated as the outcasts of 


creation. We are aware that this doctrine 
has been asserted with all the confidence 
of inspiration by some of our gospel min- 
isters. We have heard them proclaim it 


in a tone calculated to strengthen the 
prejudices existing against us. ‘They 
seem to forget that there is a superintend- 
ing providence—that He, who “sits upon 
the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 
has ever manifested himself a friend to 
the oppressed of every clime. They seem 
to forget that the religion of Jesus, wher- 


ever it reigns with unrestrained sway, 


demolishes every partition wall, and ex- 


terminates out of the heart all those bit- 
ter prejudices which impede the march 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. We should 
like to have these prophets give us their 


rule the designs of all who would treat us 
as the offscouring of the earth, because 
our Creator has not given us a color as 
f ever there was a 
people who could !ook up to Heaven 
with unshaken confidence for protection, 
it is that people whose sufferings are not 
the consequences of their crimes; it is 
that people whose misfortunes work in 
them the graces of faith, patience and 
hope. And why should we not cherish 
these invaluable graces? We are told 
by high authority, that “all things shall 
work together for good to them that love 
God”—that, “He will give grace and 
glory, and no good thing will He with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly.” 
You see, sir, we have one straight forward 
course to pursue—one marked out by the 
hand of unerring wisdom. Tiis course 
we intend to pursue, without giving our- 
selves any uneasiness as to the issue; 
this we leave to Him who has the adc- 
ministration of the universe in his hands, 
and who has declared for our enconrage- 
ment, “even the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” ‘Tell us not of the 
wisdom, and power, and number of our 
enemies; He who has given us a hope, 
which at least makes our condition tol- 
erable, will say to them, as He did to the 
tempestuous billows, “Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
A Conon ny Ranrimonran. 









































































GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


90 
STATE OF THINGS IN HAYTI. 
No. V. 


In their attempts to stigmatise the peo- 
ple of Hayti, the conductors of the “West 





Indian Reporter” say :— 


“Owing to the absence of any well-| 
defined ecclesiastical establishment, and | 


the want of good education, no form of 


overnment can be expected to last ; and | religious devotion, required by their 


| 


r. Mackenzie states forcibly that— 

« It'is not a subject of surprise, that in 
the deplorable absence of religious in- 
struction and education, morality should 
be in its lowest stage. The firmest foun- 


thought of, and all the ties consequent 
on it have not even the shadow of exist- 
ence.” 

The want of a“ well defined ecclesias- 
tical establishment,” is not, perhaps, as 
severely felt in Hayti as the traducers of 
that people and government would have 
us believe. Like many other nations, 
they have their established Church.— 
Yet the liberty of conscience is tolerated,* 
and the different protestant sects, viz- 
Methodists, Baptists, and some others, 
have regular establishments (congrega- 
tions) in various parts of the island. If 
the editors of the West Indian Reporter 
would wish to be understood as com- 
plaining of the want of an intolerant 
Church and State establishment, they 
have some solid grounds for such com- 
plaint; yet it will not be recognized, as 
valid, by republican cars. 

As to the assertion that, “marriage is 
scarcely thought of,” it is, absolutely, a 
wilful falsehood. The author of it knows 
well enough that the Constitution of their 
government requires a performance of 
the marriage rite; and, although they 
have recently risen from the lowest state 
of degradation, in which “ marriage,” 
“and all the ties consequent on it [never 
had scarcely] even the shadow of exist- 
ence”—which state of things was the re- 
sult of the heathen barbarily of what 
were called christian professors,—their 
influential characters generally endeavor 
to encourage this, and other practises, 
called for by a refined state of society. 

Another paragraph in Mackenzie's 
communication, is couched in the follow- 
ing language :— 

« The very constitution of society being 
ill assorted, jealousies and disunion pre- 
vail among its component parts; there is 
no fixed principle of action founded on 
religion and education; the expenditure 
has increased, while the population, in- 
dustry, and revenue have fallen off; and 
the army and police, on which the gov- 
ernment depend, are ill calculated to re- 
press disorder.” 

What he means by stating that “there 
is no fixed principle of action founded on 
religion and education,” I cannot exactly 





* Lhave frequently been surprised at the igno- 
rance that prevails in the United States upon 
this subject.. A short time sinee, a gentleman 
in Phila@elphia, who has done much for the Af- 
rican race, in his day, undertook to convince 
me that protestant professors have not the lib- 
erty of conscience in Hayti, and are not at lib- 
erly to worship God jn their own way !—and so 
bigotted was he in this: opinion, that he argued | 
with me after | told him, emphatically, that 1 had 
heard the contrary,ftated by their own preach- 
ers and others, and had even witnessed it sever- 
al times myself.—The thousands of erroneous 
tales that are circulated by such men as Barker, 
and Kennedy, and the unprincipled white mer- 
chanta, and worthless emigrants, have made 


‘and regularity in the varions schools 
‘(both for boys and girls) there, as I ever 
| 
dation of society, marriage, is scarcely | 


divine. 1 have before observed, that their 
Constitution requires the establishment 
of schools for the education of all Hay- 
tien children, at the public expense, as 
soon as the revenue shall permit, and 
that many private schools are now in op- 
eration. I have seen the scholars at one 
of their schools perform the ceremonies 


Church; and I have seen as much order 





saw elsewhcre.—It is, therefore, evident 
‘to my mind that they have some * fixed | 
principle of action” relative to these mat- | 
ters. Whether he is correct in the re- 


mark, that “ jealousics and disunion pre- | 


i 


vail” to such a degree that the means nd 
ithe government are inadequate “to re- 
| press disorder,” let their history be con- | 
‘sulted to decide the question—And | 
| though it is true that their expenditure | 
‘increased, while their revenue fell off, | 


|DURING THEIR REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD, | 
| they will present the world with a very | 
different state of things when returning 
justice shall influence the Christian na- 
ition to recognize the independence of 
their government. 

In answer to some inquiries propound- 
ed by the British Ministers, this gentle- 
| man states that— 


| «The actual state of the plantation 
called ‘Tor, which belongs to the only 
surviving daughter of the late President, 
and is now under the management of the 
present President, may be considered a 
picture of the sugar cultivation through- 
out the whole country. Formerly 1,700 
carneaus (each containing about $50 
square French feet) were in canes; above 
1,500 slaves were employed upon it; three 
sugar-mills were constantly at work, and 
excellent clayed sugar was made. Now 
about seven carneaus are in cultivation; 
not fifty laborers are employed; and the 
whole produce is a little sirup and tafia, 
which last is retailed in a small shop by 
the road side, in front of the President’s 
residence.” 








Even were we to admit the truth of this 
statement, relative tothe plantation men- 
tioned, which (like thousands of others) 
has been nearly or quite abandoned, on 
account of the destruction of the works, 
as before stated, still it would not follow 
that it should be “considered a picture 
of the sugar cultivation, throughout the 
whole country.” Sugar in considera- 
ble quantities is made in various parts 
of the island; and nothing has prevent- 
ed the further extension of this branch 
of industry since the termination of the 
revolution, but the apprehension that 
while their government was shut out of 
the pale of the laws of nations, some pow- 
er might pick up a quarrel with them and 
again lay waste their plains, by which 
means immense losses of private property 
would be incurred. In crying down the 
Haytien government and people, this gen- 
tleman indulges in the most ridiculous 
and extravagant assertions, while he 
throws the whole blame of neglecting in- 
dustrious pursuits and education upon 
the negro race, without any allowance 
for the demoniac persecution of them by 
the whites, to which cause most of their 
actual misfortunes and the destruction of 





impressions on many minds that conld scarcely 
be removed were th« “angel Gabricl” himself 
to proclaim their falsity. 


their sources of revenue may be attrib- 


This subject will be further noticed in 
my next number, when I hope to finish 
the review of the work before me.—t. 





% STRANGE INCONSISTENCY. 


“ Thou therefore which teachest another, teach- 
est thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal ?”—Sr. Pau. 


It is useless to mince the matter—the 
people must be divided into two classes 
only, on the subject of slavery. All who 
do not lift up a warning voice against the 
infernal system, or who cravenly skulk 
away from the conflict, or who expend 
their whole philanthropy in groans,— 
whether they know it or not, whether 
they believe it or not,—are directly or 
indirectly the advocates of oppression ; 
and they alone are its enemies, whose 
practices correspond with their profes- 
sions. Your misers, who cavil for frac- 
tions with the sharpness of avarice, are 


| poor, contemptible beings; but, oh! your 


hair-splitting moralists! how will they 
sufler in cymparison! Verily, verily, they 
will have their reward. They parcel out 
crime into numberless divisions, and di- 
vide the spoils of their robberies with the 
eagerness of freebooters; they gild over 
the worst vices,and have the presumption 
to exhibit them as splendid virtues; they 
are mightily indignant at the slave-tra- 
ders—they affect to esteem it a horrible 
act to kidnap a human being—yet it is 
benevolence itself in them to steal the 
fruits of other men’s labors, year after 
year—yea,and to deprive these very men 
of their rightful liberties, and to debase 
their immortal souls lower than brutish 
insensibility! For my own part, I am 
disposed to apologise for no slaveholdcr. 
I would say to that false minister of Jesus 
Christ, who holds his fellow-man in bon- 
dage, strip off that borrowed garb, thou 
painted hypocrite! God shall condemn 
thee out of thine own mouth! Wilt thou 
mock heaven with thy much fasting, and 
thy long prayers, and thy insincere ser- 
vices? Away! thy preaching is vain. |] 
would say to that professed follower of a 
crucified Redeemer, who dares to call the 
creatures of God his property,thou wicked 
and canting tyrant! dost thou pretend to 
follow the examples and precepts of the 
lowly Jesus, or thinkest thou that thy 
profession will avail thee aught in the day 
of judgment? Thou art a thief—and 
dost thou think to pass for an honest 
man? Every dey of thy life thou dost 
trample, with daring impunity, on all the 
commandments of thy Maker—and wilt 
thou presume to hope for his favor? 

In brief—I am constrained to put all 
those who, with the bible in their hands, 
do nevertheless justify their outrageous 
oppression, or who are satisfied that it is 
expedient and proper that they should 
exercise unlimited dominion over their 
slaves for a single month, or week, or day, 
among slave-traders and kidnappers.— 
I care not how much soever they strive 
to extenuate their tyranny—I care not 
what cloak of religion they wear, by what 
sect or name they are called, under what 
leader they rally, or what offices they fill 
—I care not how much they affect to 
mourn over the evils of slavery, or how 





utod. 


many wishes they utter for the final abol- 





ishment of the whole system—go long 
as they persist in refusing to break the 
chains of their own unhappy slaves, and 
make no efforts to free the land, so 
long must I pronounce them GREAT Rop- 
BERS and GREAT TYRANTS. Thisis plain 
language; and if it be severe, the fault is 
not mine, but those who have given oc- 
casion for its utterance.—c. 





“GLORIOUS NEWS” FROM MEXICo, 
A letter from New Orleans, dated 


Oct. 30th, contains the following very 
important DECREE.—What effect will 
it have upon the Texas speculators? 
What will the gentry in Austin’s colony 
think of it, who have taken large num- 
bers of slaves there, and hold them un. 
der share indentures for NINETY-NINB 
years? What will the Benton junto 
now do, if the United States consent to 
purchase the Texas country?—Will it be 
“CONSTITUTIONAL” to authorise the ex- 
tension of slavery where it has previous. 
ly been totally abolished? That has 
never yet been attempted by the authori. 
ties of this republic, Are we prepared 
for it?—~Americans, speak ouf.—t. 


“The President of the Mexican United 
States to the inhabitants of the republic, 
GREETING. 

Desiring to signalize in the year $829 
the anniversary of our Independance by 
an act of national justice and beneficence 
that may turn to the advancement and 
support of so important a result’; that 
may consolidate more and more public 
tranquillity; that may co-operate to the 
aggrandizement of the Republic, and re- 
turn to an unfortunate portion of its in- 
habitants those rights which they hold 
from nature, and that the people protects 
by wise and equitable laws, in conformi- 
ty with the 30th article of the Constitu- 
tive Act— 

Making use of the extraordinary fa- 
culties which have been granted to the 
Executive, I thus decree: 

1. SLAVERY IS FOREVER ABOL- 
ISHED IN THE REPUBLIC. 

2. Consequently all those individuals 
who until this day looked upon them- 
selves as slaves are FREE. 

8. When the financial situation of the 
Republic admits, the proprietors of slaves 
shall be indemnified, and the indemnifi- 
cation regulated by law. 

And in order that the present decree 
may have its full and entire execution, I 
order it to be printed, published and cir- 
culated to all thase whose obligation is 
to have it fulfilled. 

Given in the Federal Palace of Mexi- 
co, on the 15th of September, 1829. 

Vincento GUERRERO, 
Laurence pe ZavAta. 





The decree of President Guerrero, de- 
claring Slavery for ever abolished in the 
Republic, removes this reproach from 
1,000,000 square miles of our emancipa- 
ted Continent. The number of slaves 
in Mexico has never been large, if we ex- 
clude from this condition the unfortunate 
Indians; the whole negro populativn be- 
ing estimated by Humboldt at only 6000.° 
The number of Indians is about 2,500,000, 
many of whom have long been in a con- 
dition little better than slavery. 

Similar laws have been enacted in most 
of the other Spanish Republics; though 
in some of them the act was prospective, 
and has not yet gone into full operation. 
In a few years more, it will be said with 
truth, that the only abodes of slavery im 
the New World, are the United States 
and Brazil!—¥V. Y. Mercury. 

* Others say 10,000.—This, we think, is near~ 
er the truth —Eds. G. U. Eman. * 
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SEES 
FRIENDLY SENTIMENTS. 

The following is an extract ofa cheer- 
ing letter from Massachusetts, written by 
a gentleman who is zealously engaged in 
promoting the great cause of emancipa- 
tion, and whose approbation is of more 
than ordinary value. We hope to hear 
from him often.—c. 

« Having with much difficulty borrowed 
the six first numbers of your Genius, they 
have, interested me so much that I wish 
now td buy them, and therefore enclose 
you $3, which I believe 1s the price, 
though not the value of your interesting 
paper. 1 am pleased to see that you are 
not to be awed by frowns, nor frightened 
by menaces, from a manly, firm and in- 

d ependent course. Go on, dear Sir, you 
are advocating a good cause—for it is 
the cause of suifering humanity—the cause 
of God; and therefore must prevail. 
Some millions of the good and wise in 
every quarter of the globe are daily send- 
ing up their petitions to the august court 
of Heaven in behalf of the poor slave; 
and the great Judye himself has declar- 
ed, that He is the friend of him that hath 





no helper—why then should you fear the 
threats of interested masters, or sympa- 


thise with our faint-hearted friends? 


Pad Re <5 Se jens 


I lately visited a venerable and highly 
esteemed veteran of the “ times that tri- 
ed men’s souls.” He was for a short 
time Chaplain, both in the navy and ar- 
my; and subsequently a member of Con- 
gress six years—two in Washington’s, 
two in Jefferson’s, and two in Madison’s 
administration—has for about fifly years 
been settled as a Clergyman in this state, 
and during the last ten years has been 
entirely deprived of sight; but his mental 
vision is clear, and he officiates now ev- 
ery Sabbath. : 

On my asking him to give me his opin- 
jon relative to the probability of our ever 
getting rid of the evil of slavery, he said, 
in an animated tone, and with an air that 
seemed almost prophetic, “I do not pre- 
tend to say how we shall accomplish this 
great work, but I believe it will be done 
sooner than any one now anticipates.” 
May God grant us grace to do something 
for the accomplishment of this good 
work !” 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


ADDRESS TO THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, ON THE CONTINUATION OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 

NO. VIII. 

Were a person to tell us that he had 
long been in the habit of purchasing 
goods dishonestly obtained, that his char- 
acter did not suffer because his neigh- 
bours did the like; and that he should 
not discontinue the practice until he 
found it to be his duty; should he also 
profess to be a religious character, and 
exclaim against the robber, considering 
himself in no degree implicated in the 

ilt—should your zeal be excited at 

is insincerity, or your pity for his men- 
tal blindness, turn to the 12th chapter of 
the 2nd of Samuel, the 7th verse. 

“A man does not think he has no 
share in some public charity because. he 
is but one in ten thousand that contribute 
towards it; but if it be a religious chari- 
ty, and attended with great and happy ef- 
fects, his conscience tells him that he is 
a sharer of all that great good to which 
he contributed. Now, let this teach how 
we ought to judge of encouraging any 
thing bad, either with our consent, our 
money, of our preselice; we must not 
consider how much our single part con- 
tributes towards it; how much less we 
contribute than several thousands of oth- 
er people; but we must look at the 
whole thing in itself, and whatever there 
is of evil in it, or whatever evil arises from 
it, we must ourselves with a share 


ee. 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIP 


The aptness of this quotation to the 
point in hand will excuse its length. 

It is sometimes said that the remedy is 
not in the hand of man; that the .4- 
mighty only can remove the evil. The 
danger of this sentiment, as manifestly 
tending to the rejection of the very 
means Offered by Providence for its re- 
moval; its danger also in relieving man 
from a due sense of responsibility for his 
conduct, and in inducing him to charge 
his very crimes on his Creator,is too ap- 
parent to require much examination; it 
is abundantly refuted by your own argu- 
ments as respects the millenium. Is it 
not enough that the mind becomes enligh- 
tened—the will subjected—and the diili- 
culties in the path of duty surmounted, 
in proportion as the heart yields in sim- 
ple obedience to the manifestations of 
Divine grace? Shall we, rather than sub- 
mit to the benevolent laws of our Maker, 
which, after offering their guidance, leave 
us free to act with the restriction of ac- 
countability, call upon him with daring 
impiety, to compel us to be virtuous? 
{Erratom. We have discovered an error in 
the 3rd number of these valuable essays, which 
entirely perverts the meaning of the author. In 
the 10th Jine from the top of the 2nd column, 
page 51, for ‘does necessarily,’ read ‘does suc- 
cessfully resist,’ &c.|—Eds. G. U. E. 





&# Here is a Christian Editor who is 


not afraid to speak his sentiments boldly. 
We wish others were equally fearless.—«. 


SLAVERY. 
An advertisement in a Petersburgh, Va. 


paper, has the following heading : 


&F “Necroes, Cattle, Hogs, Mules, 
and a good assortment of farming imple- 
ments for sale.” 


If two or three hundred of our south- 
ern planters, should by the chances of 
war get into the hands of the Indians, be 
drove to Canada and sold; or if they 
should fall into the hands of the Turks, 
and be sold for slaves, as the Greeks are; 
or should they be cast away on some sav- 
age coast, be enslaved, and advertised for 
sale, along with the “Cattle, Hogs, Mules,” 
&c. and escaping from their bondage, 
with the pen of a Riley give us the hor- 
rible details of their sufferings, how would 
pity move, and indignation fire us! 

ut who has a heart to feel for the 
children of Africa? Who is able to see, 
and willing to do what is just towards 
them? Pride, prejudice and self-interest 
blind us, and lead us into the greatest ab- 
surdities. What a land of liberty do we 
live in! The lordly Turk has liberty to 
abuse those whom circumstances have 
placed under his control; so have our 
slave-holders. “All men are born free 
and equal.” 

But how many of our southern traffic- 
ers in human flesh believe this? ALL 
FREE and EQUAL! Who would have 
thought this doctrine a favorite one in 
America? But the meaning perhaps is—- 
the white Americans are born free from 
the British, and equal to them, or any other 
nation. Certainly it was not meant that 
the sons of Africa were born free, and 
equal to their American lords. 

We are highly pleased with the efforts 
made to correct the public sentiment in 
this respect. We wish well to every such 
attempt. We think se fourth of July 
should be to us a National Fast, until the 
guilt and curse of slavery are removed ; 
and we think the next appropriation for 
Internal Improvement which our Con- 
gress shall make, ought to be to this im- 
portant object. There is justice in Heav- 
en: and it cannot always sleep. Who 
that reflects on this, does not tremble for 
our country? What philospher, patriot or 
christian can view this subject with indif- 
ference? Heaven save us from the accu- 
mulated vengeance which, as a nation, we 
have deserved, by our cruel injustice to 
our colored brethren. 





of the whole guilt of so great an evil.” 
Law on stage “entertainments.” 


Newo-England (Methodist) Herald. 
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TION. 

Extract of a letter froma friend in England to 
his correspondent in New Jersey, dated 27th of 
8th mo. 1829. : 

We entertain a hope that the Duke of 
Wellington, and his colleagues in office, 
are determined to effect an amelioration 
in the condition of slaves in ov* colonies. 
They have a very difficult course to steer. 
The interest of the West Indians in par- 
liament is very great. As a preliminary, 


91 
our American kidnappers stumble in the 
same manner. They believe that if it be 
right to sell men by law, or to hold them 
in bondage for life, it is not a deeper crime 
to seize and sell them without a license; 
and they reason correctly. Slave-hold- 
ers, we assert, are not less guilty than 
slave-stealers; and we think it would not 


an edict has been passed by the King in 
Council, delaring in certain Islands, all 
free persons of colour competent to hold 
all offices, civil and military, and placing 
them on an equality with the whites. By 
this order, persons of colour will sit on 
Juries, and be capable of giving weight to 
the administration in the colonies, there 
being, amongst the coloured inhabitants, 
many of wealth and talent; and it is un- 
derstood that next year a bill will be in- 
troduced by Ministers in Parliament, ma- 
king the evidence of slaves legal, which, 
before juries composed of whites and 
persons of colour combined, will have 
the effect, itis hoped, of stopping the cru- 
elties now practised upon slaves by their 
masters, which can now be done with im- 
punity, if no white person be present. 
Much good has also been done in South- 
ern Africa, by placing the Hottentots on 
an equal footing with the whites. 
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BLACK LIST. 


WHITE SLAVES. 

We copied an article from the Village 
Record, a few weeks since, in which it was 
stated, as the belief of the writer, that nor- 
thern white boys are frequently kidnapped 
and sold as mulattoes, their complexion 
being previously changed by the appli- 
cation of walnut bark, and their spirits 
broken by whipping and starvation. A 
number of children, it was also stated, 
were missing from Philadelphia, supposed 
to have been stolen by some of our land- 
pirates. For ourselves, we have no 
doubt that this white traffic is pursued to 
a considerable though secret extent. The 
annexed advertisement, taken from the 
Edgefield (3. C:) Carolinian, seems to 
be a positive confirmation of Mr. Miner’s 
statement. 

TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 

The above reward will be given for the 
apprehension of a bright Mulatto Boy, 
about fifteen years of age, who ran away 
from the subscriber some time in May 
last. He may be distinguished by his 
having light colored hair and blue eyes; 
his complexion is so fair that he would 
not be suspected of being a slave by any 
except the most scrutinous observer. His 
real name is FREDERICK, though it is 
not probable he will pass by that name. 
It is thought that he is somewhere in the 
State of Georgia, and has been seen up- 
on one of the Savannah boats. 

The above reward will be promptly 
paid to any one who will apprehend and 
commit the said boy to the nearest jail, 
and address a letter to the subscriber at 
Barnwell Court house, 8. C. 

L. J. TROTTI. 

Nov. 14, 1828. 36 tf 


We are unable to perceive why it is 
not as fair and equitable to make white 
people slaves, as well as those whose 











skins wear a different color. Probably 








be difficult to prove the truth of this po- 
sition.—«. 
CRUEL TREATMENT. 

I am compelled toadmit that it is about 
as criminal to have a black skin in New- 
England, as it is in the southern states. 
To be sure, the curse of slavery has been 
removed, but the curse of deep-rooted 
prejudice remains. The blacks are not 
subjected to actual bendage; they are 
free men ; they can goand come ~vhen they 
please ; still the finger of scorn is porn. 
ed at them, and they are shut out from 
the free intercourse of life. The follow- 
ing instance of barbarity is copied from 
the Nantucket Inquirer.—e. 


NOTICE !—INHUMAN ! 


On the late storm of the $1st of Octo- 
ber, lying in Old Town, being very much 
fatigued with wet and cold, in trying to 
preserve our little bark from going ashore, 
which we did after much labor and trou- 
ble ;—we then went up to Mr. Butler’s 
tavern to warm and refresh ourselves.— 
Behold! when we came within the door, 
we were asked what we wanted. We 
then made known our wishes. Mr. But- 
ler bid us walk out. We then asked him 
if he did not keep a public house. His 
reply was yes, bul not for negroes. We 
begged him to grant the meanest apart- 
ment under his roof, that we might dry 
ourselves a little, having no dry clothes 
to put on. All to no purpose—he bid us 
begone, which we did with much reluct- 
ance. In our situation we travelled two 
miles nearly, blowing and raining as it 
was. Judge of it, gentlemen. 

Puivir Trier, 
Jonas Ross. 
Nantucket, Nov. 7. 


Reader, you are an American citizen. 
If any foreigner assail the character of 
your country, don’t knock him down, but 
repel his slanderous attack by offering the 
following triumphant vindication. —e. 

From the Greensborough N. C. Patriot. 


_ Mr. Epiror :—According to alate de- 
cision of Randolph Superior Court, the 
master of a negro slave is not punish- 
able for any private abuse of his slave, 
however barbarous and cruel it may be, 
so the life be spared. I was present, and 
understood the Judge to say, that the law 
never had interfered between master and 
slave, and he did not think it could in- 
terfere where the abuse was privately 
done, and the slave not killed. A man 
may, said the Court, be punished for se- 
verely whipping his horse or his dog in 
public company, provided he do it in « 
noisy boisterous manner, so as to dis- 
turb the company; for thereby he com- 
mits a public nuisance, yet no private 
abuse of this kind is indictable. But it 
is well known that assau/t and battery 
cannot be committed on a@ horse or a 
dog—no more can it be committed on 
the person of a slave, unless the slave be 
killed, then it comes within our Acts of 
Assembly. 

Query—are not nearly one third of 
our population slaves? Then are there 
not more than Two Hundred Thousand 
Human Beings in North Carolina adj 

ed to be destitute of all personal securi- 
ty; or in other words, to possess the 
rights of horses and dogs? 
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Maview Repository. 











Philanthropy and Literature. 








THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 


LADIES’ FREE PRODUCE SOCIETY. 

We have received the November re- 
port of this society, and have now the 
pleasure of presenting it to our teaders. 
We feel particular gratification in notic- 
ing the proceedings and increasing use- 
fulness of this society, because itis a 
proet of how much may be effected by 
small means, if people will but make the 
commencing effort. 





to aid this righteous cause by promoting 
the use, and giving the preference togoods 
of every description which can be obtain- 
ed free from slave labor. Fully believing 
if those who are opposed to slavery would 
be willin@ to make this sacrifice, that, 
(to adopt the language of a late interest- 
ing writer on the subject) small and in- 
significant as the sacrifice may appear, 
it would give a death blow to slavery ;— 
for when there is no longer a market for 
the productions of slave labor—then, and 
not till then, will the slaves be emanci- 
pated,” 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 9th, 1529. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.=—NO. IV. 
TO ISABEL. 

With what pleasure do [ congratulate 
you, my beloved friend, upon the noble 
resolution you have adopted! I fear not, 
now, that you will shrink from, or grow 
weary of the sacrifices that it may im- 
pose upon you; or that the temptations of 
luxury will overpower your self-deni- 





The first few individuals by whom 
this association was established, did not 
reason nicely on practicabilities or in- 
conveniences—they did not coldly pity 
the slave, yet continue to revel in all the 
luxuries extracted by his sufferings, nor 
delay all active exertions in his favor be- 
cause there was no probability of their 
effecting important results:—but they 
felt that slavery was a national and an 
individual crime, and they came at once 
to offer a sacrifice of atonement upon the 
altar of justice, that the stain of blood- 
guiltiness might be removed far from 
them. This faithfulness to their duty 
has so prospered, that they have been 
able to procure almost all necessary ar- 


ticles “uncontaminated by the taint of 


slavery.” 


When will more of our sex do after 
this manner? Have their hearts become 
hard—have they lost the compassionate- 
ness of their natures, that the cry of the 
miserable is so strangely unattended to 
—or responded only by the voice of in- 
active lamentation ? 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF “ THE 
FEMALE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA FOR PROMOTING THE MANUFAC= 
TURE AND USE OF FREE COTTON.” 


In conformity with the object of their 
appointment, the committee have kept in 
view the various concerns of the associ- 
ation. The knitting and sewing cotton, 
mentioned in our last report, is now com- 
pleted and for sale at John Townsend’s, 
No. 94, Fifth above Cherry-street, where 
either can be had in large or small quan- 
tities to cuit purchasers. We have con- 
tracted with a weaver to have a few pieces 
of muslin made of the cotton yarn on 
hand. In our last report we stated that 
we had contracted with a person to man- 
uiacture some into isps ~r baiting for 
quilts and wadding. 170 Ibs of laps and 
57 lbs of wadding have come to hand, 
The laps we have disposed of, at cost, to 
James Pierce, grocer, corner of Noble 
and Third strects,;—who has engaged to 
retail them at a small advance, And al- 
though the price will be something more 
than the price of a similar article made 
of slave cotton, it must be remembered 
that this is more substantial ; being man- 
ufactured from clean_coiton, while the 
other is generally made of the fly-off or 
waste cotton. We have also sent infor- 
mation to different parts of the count-y 
that these articles can be obtained, and 
where they are deposited. 

The committee.consider it a duty in- 
cumbeat upon them to encourage our 
members, and others, as way may open, 


al.—No, dear Isabel! your gentle spirit 
will appreciate too well the conscious- 
ness of having done right. Your simple 
meal will be sweetened with the reflec- 
tion that it is at least unpolluted, and 
though your form may perhaps be array- 
ed less daintily, there will be a calm sat- 
isfaction within your bosom, which the 
amplest gratification of an idle vanity 
could never afford. Yet although you 
have thus resolved upon taking an open 
stand in opposition to slavery, you still 
accuse me of exaggeration, and unneces- 
sary warmth when speaking of this sub- 
ject. But believe me, Isabel, I have not 
done so :—nay, I had almost said that it 
was impossible I could. What, my friend, 
can it be exaggeration to say that it is a 
dark and fearful wickedness to make mer- 
chandise of men? Why, do we do not 
hold up as fit objects of punishment those 
who are guilty of purloining the proper- 
ty of their fellows, and those who would 
wilfully become dealers therein? Then 
what terms of abhorrence can there be 
sufficiently strong to apply to a system 
which causes so many thousands to be- 
come robbers, or the upholders of those 
who are robbers, of the property of the 
immortal God! Is not this trade in hu- 
inan beings carried on in the very bosom 
of our own country, tearing husbands 
from their wives, parents from their chil- 
dren, and trampling down all the holy 
relations of social and domestic life, as 
if it were meant by the Eternal that they 
should be of no avail? And can it be 
possible, that too much warmth can be 
used in speaking upon this subject? 

But even looking upon slavery in its 
mildest form, allowing the slave to be 
kindly treated, and well provided for— 
though he may not at present be misera- 
ble, what warrant has he for the contin- 
uance of these blessings ? Death, or pe- 
cuniary ruin, may overtake his master, 
and the negro be transferred at once into 
wretchedness. But how seldom it is that 
their situations are thus favorable! 

But we will speak more of this anon, 
dear Isabel. In the mean time, do not 
rest satisfied with what you have now 
done. Exert yourself in raising up other 
supporters to the cause of freedom and in 
doing whatever may be in your power to 
loose the shackles of the oppressed. 

AGNES. 





Some of the characteristics of our negro 
population are highly curious and interest- 
ing—one of these we give: a negro boy in 
attendance on a sick woman of his own 
color, believing in her paroxysm that 
death was approaching, left the body in 
haste, and rushing from the room, quickly 
returned with some money, and placing 
it in the hands of the dying woman, ex- 
claimed, as he shut them upon it, “take 
em;;no say, | never pay you de seven- 
pence J borrow from you, fore you dead.” 








GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


We have here presented another “of-|ness. If she listens with a dull ear, to 
fering for the altar of the Genius of Uni-|the beseeching agony of her own sex— 
versal Emancipation,” by a lady who has |she, whose peculiar claim to the foster 
added largely to the reputation of her|ing of all the kind and delicate affections 
sex, and who is exerting a beneficial in-|of the heart, has long been acceded to— 
fluence, far and wide, through the me- | with what face can she heap the opprobrium 
dium of her very popular Magazine. Wejof cruelty and tyranny upon those whose 
thank Mrs. Hale for her gift, and fondly |characters, both by nature and education, 
hope that she will find frequent opportu- | are fitted to a sterner mould? Woman— 
nities (among her other arduous avoca- why, she will “weep overa faded flower” 
tions) to enrich and adorn our columns | because it reminds her of fading hope and 


with her excellent productions. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SONG OF THE EMANCIPATED. 

Yes, I am free!—a glorious word! 
I love to speak it o’er— 

I'll ponder not on wrongs endured, 
Nor tell my suffrings more; 

Oh! Ihave oft invoked my God 

To send his withering curse abroad, 
And blast this lovely shore:— 

I will not breathe such wish again; 

My hate was nurtured by my chain. 


Yes, I am free—the mountain air 
That sweeps so pure along, 

Methinks it stoops, as glad to bear 
The music of my song: 

Ths winds and waves were ever free, 

And they have oft upbraided me, 
Whea, midst the fettered throng, 

I bent a master’s frown beneath, 

And bade me rather rush on death! 


Yes, 1am free—earth, sea, and sky, 
What lovely things ye are! 
Ye did not look thus smilingly 
When I was pressed with care; 
There sprung no flower my path to bless, 
There shone no gleam of happiness, 
But “dave” was written there— 
I would not bear such brand again, 
Though millions should repay the pain. 


Yes, I am free—thou glorious sun, 
How oft I’ve cursed thy light! 

And when the weary day was done, 
Have prayed for endless night; 

And who my impious sin shall urge? 

Not ye who hold the chain and scourge, 
And bar me from my right; 

Those rights which holy Nature gave— 


She never stamped my brow with—‘slave!” 


Yes, I am free—yet on my cheek 
The glooms of midnight rest, 

Nor can its changeless color speak 
The feelings of my breast, 

But gaze upon my glowing eye, 

And listen to the fluttering sich 
That heaves my ample chest— 

*Tis joy, no language could impart, 

The deep, full transport of the heart. 


Yes, I am free—and now I zo 
To seek some safer land, 

Where men have never frowned my foe, 
Nor raised the hostile hand; 

The soil that oft has drunk my tears 

Would still excite my slavish fears, 
And I should be unmann’d; 

Or else to deeds of vengeance wrought, 


of the frailness of mortality ! and then if a 
rhymester happen to come within tele 
scope distance, her “sweet sensibility” 
will be trumpeted to the four corners of 
the Union! Now we are not of those who 
would dull one of the finer feelings of 
woman’s bosom—unless they are so very 
exquisitely fine, that she can refuse her 
sympathy and relief to the actual, over- 
whelming misery of her fellow mortals— 
because she cannot bear to listen to the 
painful recital! Then indeed we too 
are tempted to exclaim, “Oh la!” 

But will she, can she, listen with cold 
indifference—or perhaps a momentary 
shudder—to tales that should almost 
madden her with the agonizing swell of 
her sympathetic feelings—and turn cold- 
ly away and forget them? Can she hear 
of one of her own sex being fastened by 
the neck to a cart, and in that manner 
dragged rapidly through the streets—and 
of other instances of a similar nature,and 
yet say that her interference is uncalled 
for, and unneeded? Or should we not, 
every woman of us, north and south, east 
and west, rise up with one accord, and 
demand for our miserable sisters a resti- 
tution of the rights and privileges of her 
sex? 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
We would remind every lady, that she 
has her own sphere of influence, in which 
she may usefully exert herself, in this sa- 
cred cause: and the effect of that influ- 
ence, (even if it were quietly and unob- 
trusively confined to the family circle, or 
the immediate neighbourhood) in awa- 
kening sympathy, in diffusing informa- 
tion, in imbuing the rising race with an 
abhorrence of slavery, and in giving a 
right direction to the voices of those on 


When former wrongs came o'er my thought. whom, under Providence, hang the des- 


Yes, 1am free—and may the Power, 
Who watcheth all below, 

Upon my benefactor shower 
All joys that good men know; 

May blessings on his steps attend, 

And peace upon his couch descend; 
And should one drop of wo 

Be ever mingled for his cup, 

Oh, would that I might drink it up! 


Boston, Nov. 1829. 
WOMAN. 
Woman’s eye, 
In hall or cot wherever be her home, 
Hath a heart-spell too holy and too high, 


Corwesa. 


tinies of the wretched slaves, is too well 
understood, to require to be dwelt upon. 
it is chiefly, however, by forming asso- 
ciations among themselves, to promote 
the mitigation and extinction of slavery, 
that they will most effectually contribute 
to that end. The efficacy of such asso- 
ciations in aiding the designs of benevo- 
lence, is well known; they are there- 
fore most strenuously recommended. . By 
means of such assoviations, information 
may. be prepared, printed, and diffused; 
subscriptions may be raised; petitions to 
the legislature, when necessary, may be 


To be o’erpraised e’en br her worshipper~Poesy. | promoted; the use of sugar, the growth 


HALLeck. 


of free labour, may be more effectually 


We sincerely wish that woman would | encouraged, while the use of that grown 
make use of that heart-spell, which the by slaves is discountenanced; and a va- 


poet speaks of so enthusiastically—not to 


riety of other expedients may be, from 
time to time, devised and executed, for 


win the transient admiration of a ball-| exciting sympathy in favor of the wretch- 
room assembly—not in adding new ad-|ed negro, and for aiding in the early and 


mirers to her triumphant list of conquests; | ©"tire abolition of slavery. 


In the pro- 


but in advocating the cause of the oppress- green of the efforts, new oppartunition of 


usefu may present themselves, In 


ed, in exciting the compassion of the the m time, however, they will find, in 
proud lords of the creation, for the|the zealous and uncompromising endea- 
thousands of her fellow creatures, of her | Yor to put an end to slavery itself, undi, 
own sex too, doomed to drain to its very verted from that pursuit by minor ob- 





dregs, of the horrors of a cup of bitter- 


jects, a sufficiently large field of exertion. 
Upon that field they are invaked to enter, 
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in the name of that blessed Saviour who 
ra shed his blood alike for all the inhab- 
itants of the earth. Should they, for his 
sake, actively engage in this labour of 
christian love, they cannot fail, whatever 
be the issue, to inherit the blessing of 
those who are ready to perish, and the 
richer blessing of Him who declares that 
not even a cup of cold water, given im 
his name, shall lose its reward. 

Should their efforts succeed, they will 
exalt the true glory of the land, and aid 
in averting the displeasure of the Almigh- 
ty. Should they fail, they will at least 
have the consolation of having done 
what they could, not only to redeem the 
character of their country from the foul 
stain and the enormous guilt of maintain- 
ing such a system, but to rescue them- 
selves and their children from the awful 
consequences which must ever follow 
deliberate perseverance in a course of 
admitted crime.—{Serrcren.} 

Bitevary, 

For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE COUNTRY. 

The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common air, the sun, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. Gray. 

I pity the man who can glance his eye 
over the above beautiful lines, without 
feeling that they have often been the un- 
spoken language of his own heart. ‘T'o 
myself, their discovery formed an epoch 
in the annals of imagination ; and often 
when I have been alone amid the loveli- 
ness of nature, they have come to my 
thought like a channel, whereby my heart 
might pour out the overflowing of its 
happiness. 

But in order to feel the full force of 
the sentiment, the reader should watch, as 
I have done, the slowly progressive foot- 
steps of Spring, from thefirst green blade 
that peeps out from the withered grass, 
like an advance guard sent forward to 
reconnoitre, till even the complaining 
boughs of the sturdy old forests brighten 
into good humor beneath her smiles, and 
wear her livery as meekly as the humblest 
blossom they shadow. He should see, 
from day to day, the tints of the evening 
sky, gradually mellowing into their most 
perfect softness, and know how pleasantly 
the streams are murmuring in their green 
places, where the flowers that he loves 
are blossoming the brightest, and the birds 
carolling the same songs that he listened 
toin his early years, when he delighted 
to watch them flitting around him, till he 
almost fancied he could recognise their 
individual forms. He must know ‘and 
feel all this, and yet be pent up to breathe 
the air of a populous city, till his heart, 
like a caged bird, sickens for liberty—and 
then find himself at once, as it were, 
transported into the midst of the green 
hills and shaded waters of his child- 

hood’s home. They may talk of the 
pleasure of a summer excursion to Long- 
Branch, or to Saratoga—and pleasure 
there may undoubtedly be—but it is no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, to the delight 
of having escaped from 

The cold heartless city, 

With its forms and dull routine, 

into a very paradise of rocks, hills, woods, 
wild flowers, and waterfalls, where you 
may revel like a child in fresh air and 
sunshine, till you feel that even exist- 
ence alone is blessed ; where the name 
of stranger is in itself a passport to hos- 
pitality, but where the name of a friend 
secures to you a reception, Jike that 
of a child of their own families, in the 
homes of a plain, but unsophisticated 
and warm-hearted people. 








GERTRUDE. 


The heart is an Album which the beau- 


tiful scenery of Nature fills with Poetry. 


A literary old age is the evening of a 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE ANOINTING. 

The morn had risen.—Light was o’er the world 

With all the freshness of the early day. 

The feathery clouds that floated in the east 

Wore a faint tinge of crimson, and the voice 

Of forest music, and a scented breath 

Of dewy flowers, came onward through the air. 

The men of Bethlehem were gather’d round 

The altar of their God; and the deep tones 

Of Samuel’s voice arose in solemn prayer. 

The smoke curled upwards from the sacrifice, 

In cloudy volumes first, then thin and slow 

Until the last faint wreath had disappear’d. 

The Prophet rose, and standing in the midst 

Stretched out his hands and blessed them—and 

then spake— 

Thou, Jesse, son of Obed, of the tribe 

Of lion Judah—hearken to my voice. 

Thus saith the Lord.‘‘From Saul’s anointed brow, 

And from his hand, and those of all his sons, 

The kingly sceptre and the crown shall! pass, 

As though he was not chosen of the Lord. 

So cause thy sons to pass before mine eyes, 

That I may consecrate, whom God hath chosen 

To gift with Judah’s kingly diadem.” 

Then came Eliab forth, the first, and stood 

Before the Prophet. His proud head was bow’d, 

And his crossed arms were folded on his breast 

In mute, unwonted reverence; yet even thus 

His haughty brow above the mightiest tower’d, 

As he were born to be a conquerer. 

There was a speaking beauty in his face, 

And the bright glorious eye that flash’d beneath 

His clustering curls of sable, seem’d to tell 

Of a high spirit that could plan bold deeds, 

Which that strong arm would joy to execute. 

The Prophet gazed, and said within his heart— 

‘Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him!” 

But in the still small voice Jehovah spake 

Unto the Prophet’s ear.—Regard not thou 

The beauty of his countenance, nor yet 

His stature, nor the majesty thereof; 

For him have I rejected. The Most High 

Sees not as mortal; but the seeret heart 

Is open all before him, and its sins 

And its infirmities he knoweth all. 

Then came Eliab’s brethren, one by one, 

And Samuel look’d upon them, but he knew 

The chosen from the people was not there. 

Then David came, ev’n from his fleecy charge, 

Himself as innocent, and knelt him down 

Before the Prophet. He, that young fair boy, 

His mother’s treasured one, who had but leit 

Her fond maternal side to lay him down 

On the flower studded bank, and watch the wave 

Glide on in laughing ripples at his feet, 

While his white lambs were sporting midst the 

grass, 

Why should the Prophet look on him, as though 

He might be chosen to be Israel’s king? 

He was most beautiful! His timid eye, 

With boyish wonder, mix’d with holy awe, 

Through its bright veil of golden curls, looked up 

With a long gaze to Samuel’s quiet face; 

And feelings wrought intensely had spread out 

A warmer flush upon his downy cheek. 

The prophet looked upon the kneeling boy, 

So young—so fair—those parted lips, e’en now 

Scarcely refraining from their wonted smiles— 

The dimple sporting on his rosy cheek, 

The snowy brow half shaded by his hair, 

And those dark eyes so bright, so beautiful, 

And a strange thrilling gush came o’er his heart 

Even to starting tears. Could this be he 

For whom the Lord would break the power of 

Saul? 

He felt that it was so—and lifting up 

His horn of sacred oil, anointed him 

To be the servant of the Holy One. 

E. 


M,C. 


THE SOUL. 
The following sublime definition of 
the soul is from the sacred books of the 
Brahmins. Proud and cultivated philoso- 
phy cannot furnish a better. 


“The soul is an inseparable portion 
of the universal mind, in other words, of 
Brahma. Like the Being from whom it 
emanates, it is therefore indestructable. 
It knows no distinction of time, it is free, 
immutable, eternal. The wind cannot 
pierce it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot 
drown it, the earth cannot absorb it. It 
is beyond the reach of the elements, in- 
vulnerable, invisible, universally subsist- 
ing, in all places, and at all times, and 
victorious over death.” 

Happiness.—In the pursuit of happi- 
ness, We too often resemble a child sur- 
rounded with toys, and yet miserable 
because he cannot grasp the rainbow. 
We neglect the blessings that are within 


our reach, in a vain pursuit after those 





fine day. 


which are unattainable, 
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WHOLESALE DISPARAGEMENT. 
A Richmond correspondent of the New 
York Courier, alluding to a speech re- 
cently delivered in the Convention by 
the celebrated antagonist of Owen, the 
Rev. Alexander Campbell, makes the fol- 
lowing sweeping criticism: 
“It would be difficult to decide whether 
his speech excited most of laughter or 
surprise. Jtwas an attempt at wit, and at 
eloquence, and at learning—and in each 
of these it proved to be an abortion.” 
We take it for granted that this dis- 
criminating censor is either a slave!.older, 
or bitterly opposed to an equalization of 
power in the Old Dominion; and we 
thus judge, because Mr. Campbell’s re- 
marks are calculated to offend the com- 
placency of the one, and disturb the 
security of the other. 
We are willing to concede, that the 
speech wants the polished sophistry of a 
Leigh, and the imposing abstruseness of 
an Upshur; that its style is unambitious, 
homiletical and familiar; that it is not 
so long-winded as a majority of other 
speeches on the same question; but we 
do not hesitate to subscribe to its doc- 
trines—we like its cogent simplicity— 
its illustrations are felicitous—and, as a 
whole, it is one of the best appeals to the 
common sense and common equity of the 
Convention which the debate has elicited. 
The following postulates are assumed 
as the foundation of the argument. The 
obnoxious amendment to which Mr. C. 
objects,proposed white population and tax~ 
atiun combined, as the basis of represen- 
tation, instead of numerical strength.—c. 
1. That the principles of the friends of 
this amendment, are based upon views of 
society unphilosophical and anti-repub- 
ican. 
2. That the basis of representation, 
which they advocate, is the common basis 
of aristocratical and monarchical govern- 
ments. 

$. That it cannot be made palatable to 
a majority of the present Freeholders of 
Virginia: And, 
4. That the white population basis will 


operate to the advantage of the whole 
State. 


to gratify the curiosity of our readers: 


Sir, it is not the increase of popula- 
tion in the West which this gentleman 
ought to fear.—It is the energy whichthe 
mountain breeze and western habits im- 
part to these emigrants. They soon be- 
come working politicians—and the dif- 
ference, sir, between a talking and a 
working pblitician is immense. The Old 
Dominion has long been celebrated for 
producing great orators; the ablest meta- 

ysicians in policy—men that can split 

airs in all abstruse questions of political 
economy. But at home, or when they 
return from Congress, they have regroes 
to fan them asleep. Bat a Pennsylvania, 
a New-York, an Ohio, or a Western Vir- 
ginia statesman, though far inferior in lo- 





gic, metaphysics and rhetoric, to an old 


We make a few extracts from the ore 


Virginia statesman, has this advantage, 
that when he returns home, he takes off 
his coat and takes hold of the plough. 
This gives him bone and muscle,sir, and 
preserves his republican principles pure 
and uncontaminated. 

Bidding adieu for the time being, to 
the gentleman from Culpepper, I proceed 
to make my devoirs to the honorable 
gentleman from Northampton. 

This gentleman starts with the postu- 
late that there are two sorts of majorities, 
of numbers and interests; in plain En- 
glish, of men and money. I do not un- 
derstand, why he ought not to have add- 
ed, also, majorities of talent, physical 
strength, scientific skill and general lite- 
rature. These are all more valuable than 
money, and more useful to the State. A 
Robert Fulton, General Jackson, and Jo- 
seph Lancaster, a Benjamin Franklin, are 
as useful to the State, as a whole district 
of mere slave-holders. Now, all the lo- 
gic, metaphysics and rhetoric of this as- 
sembly must be put in requisition to 
shew, why a citizen having a hundred ne- 
groes should have ten times more politi- 
cal power than a Joseph Lancaster, or a 
Robert Fulton, with only a house and gar- 
den. And if scientific skill, physical 
strength, military prowess, or general lite- 
rature, in some individuals, is entitled to 
much respect, why ought not those major- 
ities in a community to have as much 
weight as mere wealth? 


We admit that fifty men in one district» 
may have as much money, as five hundred 
in another; but we can see no good rea- 
son, why the superabundant wealth of 
those fifty should be an equivalent or 
rather a counterpoise against four hun- 
dred and fifty citizens in another. W. 
should not fifty men, possessing as mu 
talent, as much military, scientific, or 
general information, in one district, out- 
weigh four hundred and fifty nabobs, who 
are mere consumers ; political drones in 
the national hive, living in another? 
Amongst those who place mammon on 
the loftiest throne, I know nothing weighs 
like gold. But according to the logic of 
the honorable gentleman from Northam 
ton, if Stephen Girard, an old man, wi 
out wife or child, now worth $12,000,000, 
were to buy up one or two districts in 
Virginia, and populate them, and cover 
them with sheep and cattle, he might, if 
he would become a resident, elect him- 
self, and become a member of both the 
Senate and House of Delegates at the 
same time. But the proper basis of re- 
presentation, never can become tolerably 
rational, until each vote is valued ata 
iven sum, and every man and woman 
Ries as many votes, as he has the stipula- 
ted price. Fix the votes at $200 or $500 
each, and let him who is worth $10,000 
have fifty or twenty votes. This will give 
some semblance of equity to the proce- 
dure ; orjotherwise,a poor man in one dis- 
trict may havethe power of ten in another. 
. 


It were endless, sir, to notice the many 
objections made to the surrender of pow- 
er, or rather the arguments offered, to 
retain power already assumed and 
sessed. I will only remark, that it is 
said, that if the white basis should obtain, 
there will be endless discontent among 
many of the citizens of this common. 
wealth. But, sir, if the black basis, or 
the money basis, as it should be called, 
should obtain, would it diminish, or ter- 
minate discontentment or complaint? 
No, sir; in that case a majority, a large 
majority of the freeholders, would be 
irreconcilably discontented. And, sir, if 
discontents, murmurs and complaints 
must, on any hypothesis, exist, the ques- 
tion is, whether in policy and in justice, 
they had not better be confined to the 
minority, than spread through a majority 
of the citizens of this commonweakh ? 
And which party would have the best 
reason to be discontented, let the umpires 





throughout all republics decide, 
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EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
€# To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders..£3 

Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GF Tue price or PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANcep, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agriculwral or me- 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 


signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- | 


timore. Lunpy & GARRISON. 


N. B. Editors of Newspapers, friendly 


to the colonization of the colored race, 


letters—* HOT PUNCH”—« APPLE- 
TODDY, &c.” A crowd of infatuated 
dram-drinkers—among them many whose 
appearance was respectable—were ea- 
gerly pressing in, to gratify their deprav- 
ed appetites. In a short time, the house 
became crowded to excess—then the 
punch and toddy began to operate—then 
disputes naturally ensued—then blows 
were dealt on all sides—and then the 
uproar was complete. Crash went the | 





-|crockery—black eyes and bloody noses | 


obtained a sudden popularity—and many 
a pot-valiant blackguard measured his 











length upon the floor. In vain did the 
constables rally; their omnipotence, for a 


tine, was lost; they were common men, 
in spite of the law. At last, it was found 
‘necessary to call in the aid of the militia; 
and it was only by presenting fired bayo- 
nets, that the house was finally cleared of 
its turbulent visiters. Many were injur- 
» in the scuffle, more or less, and others 
finished their fights in the open air. So 


‘much for selling and drinking “ Apple 


| 


are respectfully requested to notice the Tod dy and Hot Punch!—c. 


above. L. & a. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


The ceremony of raising this colossal 
statue—or rather the upper part of it, as 
the lower pieces had been previously el- 
evated—took place on Wednesday last, 
in the presence of a multitude of people. 
The elevation occupied about one hour, 
and was accomplished with great regu- 
After the 
complete adjustment of the bust, three 
cheers were given by the workmen, and 
responded by some of the spectators— 
and then followed a salute of thirteen 
guns from the artillery. The weight of 
the bust is sixteen and a half tons,—the 
block from which it was taken originally 


larity, ease and skilfulness. 


weighing thirty-six tons. 


There was a handsome military par- 
ade, in honor of the occasion, under the 


command of Major Gen. Smith. 


One word as to the bust. As a /ike- 
ness of Washington, it is a wretched fail- 
ure. The features no more resemble his, 
than those of the famous Blue Beard, Don 
Miguel, Sultan Mahmoud, or Causici 
himself. They are positively disagreea- 
ble—the hair is unnatural and in bad 
taste, the mouth distorted to an alarm- 
ing extent, the forehead too expansive— 
everything, in short, is out of proportion, 
We should like 
to know, ist, whether the sculptor in- 
tended to make a likeness,—and 2nd, 
what portrait or bust he took as a model. 
By these remarks we intend no dispar- 


unnatural, inaccurate. 





NEW PAPES, 

The first number of * The Patriot and 
Farmer’s Monitor,” printed at Kingston, 
U. C. was received yesterday. It is a 
large and elegantly printed sheet, and 
has been put forth “without a single 
subscriber,” in order that the public 
may have an opportunity of interro- 
gating its merits before they subscribe. 
« Common Sense” is its motto, of which 
the editor (Thomas Dalton) exhibits a 
large share in his well-written lucubra- 
tions. Weare pleased with Mr. Dalton’s 
independent spirit, and particularly with 
his convictions of the importance of gen- 
eral education to the welfare of commu- 
nities and nations. He is also deeply in- 
terested in agriculture, and his paper, we 
opine, will be of great value to the Cana- 
dian farmers. 

Tur ConsTettation. A new paper, 
with this title, has been commenced in 
New-York, under the editorial care of 
our highly respected friend, Doct. A. 
Greene, the late witty conductor of the 
Berkshire American. He is a man of 
broad humor, “ large, sound, roundabout 
sense,” and extensive information. His 
first number is before us, and a brave one 
it is, too—a noble sheet, excellent typog- 
raphy, lots of editorial matter, choice se- 
lections, &c. &c. In the facetious, Noah 
is an adept, but Greene will prove a for- 
midable rival. We annex a couple of 
the Doctor’s paragraphs.—e. 


agement to the abilities of Mr. Causici, » = Trespass on Time. Doctor S. of 


but simply mean to say, that, to our ap- 
prehension, he has finished, certainly not 


Massachusetts was a very eccentric old 
fellow. He had one day set out to visit 
a sick man who lived at some distance, 


a bust of Washington, but an elaborate | and got nearly half his journey, when, in 
Goliah, purporting to be a colossal im- | conversation with the person who had 


age of Washington.—c. 


EFFECTS OF DRAM-DRINKING. 


been sent for him, he chanced to inquire 
the age of the patient. “He is eighty 
years old,” replied the other. “Is he so 
old?” rejoined the doctor; “then he has 


If the Rev. Mr. Hewitt (who is now | already lived ten years upon trespass, 


m our city) attended the public cere- 
monies on Wednesday, he must have 


and [ won’t go another step.” He cool- 
ly turned about his horse, and in spite of 
all the entreaties and remonstrances 


witnessed some striking illustrations of /the other, went home without seeing the 
the devilish effects of ardent spirits. On | patient. 


approaching the Monument, we observed 


Equalization. A ragged Irish Emi- 


over the doors of a smal) dwelling adja-| grant, a few years since, was arguing 
cent thereto, these words, in conspicuous strongly in favor of an equal division of 





arg? 


_ 
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property in this blessed land of his adop- 
tion. “Well, suppose sueh a division 
should take place,” said his opponent, 
“how much do you think would fall to 
your share?” “Why, I don’t know jistly,” 
replied Teague, “but J should suppose 
something lke two thousand dollars, 
more or less.” “Well, what would you 
do with your portion, when you had got 
it?” asked the other. “Why, I’m the 
man that would live well on it, would I 
not ?” rejoined the Irishman. “And when 
that was gone, what would you do next?” 
demanded the other. “What would | 
do next?” returned the equalizing philo- 
sopher, “why, what should | do, my jew- 
el, but be after having another division!” 





THE CHOCTAWS. 

The encouragement which Georgia is 
likely to obtain, from the General Gov- 
ernment, in driving the Creeks and Cher- 
okees from their lawful possessions, has 
induced Mississippi to make a similar at- 
tack upon the Choctaws. If the cup of 
our iniquity, as a people, is not yet full, 
only a few drops more are wanting to 
complete the measure. If we have until 
this hour escaped the signal vengeance of 
heaven, it is not because we are unde- 
serving of it, nor because a righteous God 
is unmindful of oyr sins. It will come, 
ere long, in some shape or other ; and wo 
to those on whose heads it shall fall. 

A council of the Chiefs of several Choc- 
taw districts has lately been held, at 
which Col. Ward, Agent of the United 
States Government, was present. It was 
opened by Col. Folsom, one of the Chiefs, 
with a conciliatory, firm and manly ad- 
dress, in the best style of Indian elo- 
quence, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“ We were always friends to the Amer- 
ican people. We have lived in peace 
with them. Our chain of friendship has 
never been broken, nor has it grown rusty. 
—When they told us that they had an 
enemy, and wished our help, poor and 
weak as we were, we assembled our war- 
riors and went forth to the battle. When 
the Americans shed the blood of their 


enemy, we shed their blood too. And 
when the Americans’ blood was shed, our 


friends to them. We have lived under 
the wing of our Great Father. We still 
wish to live there. We salute you ina 
few words. We have not a long talk to 
give you. If Col. Ward has any thing 
which he wishes to say to us, we will 
hear him. If he has not, we will attend 
to our own business——We shall remain 
here under this Council House two or 
three days. At any time when he wishes 
to talk to us, we will listen to him. This 
is all.” 

A letter from the Department of War 
was then read by Col. Ward, urging the 
Choctaws to retire beyond the Mississip- 
pi, and declaring the incapacity of the 
General Government to protect them if 
they remained ! 

After deliberating two or three days 
upon this extraordinary communication, 
Col. Folsom made a reply, in a speech of 
uncommon pathos and eloquence. We 
copy a few paragraphs, as a specimen of 
the whole. Every heart, which is not all 
of rock, must melt on giving them a pe- 


of | rusal.—e. 


« We do not wish to sell our land and 
remove—This land our Great Father a- 
bove gave us. We stand on it. We stood 
on it before the white man came to the 





blood was shed also.—We were true |& 


it still. It belongs to no one in any 

but to ourselves. Our land is not bor. 
rowed land. White men came and gat 
down here and there, and are all around 
us, When they have wished to buy land 
of us, we have had good council together, 
The white man always said,“ The lang 
is yours, it is yours, it is yours.” We 
have always been true friends to the A- 
merican people. We have lived in friend- 
ship.—We have not spoiled the least 
thing belonging to an American. Al. 
though it has been thus, now a very dif. 
ferent talk is sent to us. We are told 
the king of Mississippi is about to extend 
his laws over us. We are distressed, Our 
hands are not strong ; we are a small peo- 
ple; we do not know much. The king 
of Mississippi has strong arms, many war- 
riors, and much knowledge. He is about 
to lay his laws upon us. We are dis- 
tressed. 

Col. Ward knows that we have just begun 
to build new houses and make new fields, 
and to purchase iron and set up black- 
smith shops with our amnuity. We have 
begun to make axes, hoes and ploughs. 
We have some schools. We have begun 
to learn, and we have also begun to em- 
brace the Gospel. We are like an infant 
so high, who has just begun to walk. 
[Here the chief bowed and extended his 
right hand down as low as his knee.] So 
it is with us. We have just begun to rise 
and go. And our Great Father who sits 
in the white house looking this way, says 
to us: Unless you go yonder [pointing 
to the West] the white man will extend 
his laws over you. We do not say that 
his words are lies. We think they are 
true; and we respect them as sacred. But 
we are distressed. O that our Great Fath- 
er would love us! O that Col, Ward 
would love us! O that the king of Mis- 
sissippi would love us! 

The American people say that they 
love liberty. They talk much abont it, 
They boast of their own liberty. Why 
will they take it from the red man? They 
say they will make none slaves. We 
think our Great Father is true and good; 
and will not himself lay laws upon us, 
We think that the king of Mississippi is 
true, and that his warriors are true and 

ood. It may be they will not lay their 
aws upon us. Here we have lived, and 
here we wish to live. But whatever the 
white man wishes to do to us, he will 
do. If he shall will us to stay here, we 
shall stay. If he will us to go, we shal! 
0. 


This is all I can now say. We can- 
not make a long talk. Our nation are 
not all assembled in council. The Chief 
of one district is not here. If Col. Ward 
wishes to receive a talk on paper, we can 
give him one in about a month. We wish 
to consult together, and with Col. Leflore, 
the other chief. After this, we will give 
Col. Ward a talk on paper. 

It will be a short one. In talking to 
Col. Ward, we consider him the messen- 
ger of our Great Father. We believe his 
words. When we speak to him, it is # 
though we speak to our Great Father him- 
self. This is all I have to say.” 





We are not believers in the doctrine, 
that ridicule is the test of truth; but it 
may often be used with great propriety 
and effect. The following is a case in 
point. The communication is impreg- 
nated with an irony that must pierce to 
the quick the most insensate religious 
professor, who persists in distilling of 
vending the fiery alcohol.—e. 

From the Mutual Rights and Christian Intelligences. 
THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 
Can a man bea Christian and a druok- 

ard? Absurd question. Can a man wit- 

tingly minister to drunkenness, and be 8 

Christian? A Christian put his bottle to 

an intemperate neighbour? But our 





edge of the American land. We sit on 


friends—shall a man suspect the prudence 
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of his friends? Do not all men refuse to 
number the intemperate among their 
friends? “With an angry man, and with 
a furious man, thou shalt not go; lest thou 
learn his ways and get a snare to thy soul.’ 
Who so angry, and so furious, as the 
drunken man? Puttest thou thy bottle to 
him .on purpose to make him drunken? 
Wouldst learn his ways and be angry toor 
What then shall thy wife and children 
do? Follow: thy example? Beg? Steal? 
Become paupers ? é 

Thy prudent friend has been on a jour- 

ney. Are not the several liquors in thy 
house good for him? Possibly he may 
choose one sort—offer him all sorts. Sure- 
ly he is weary and thirsty,and cannot tell 
thee of the news, till he be refreshed. 
Let thy wife, and sons, and daughters, 
and servants, see how conscientiously 
observant their head is of the acknowl- 
edged rites of hospitality. See how hyper- 
bolical thy prudent friend becomes. Give 
him a change of garments—water for his 
feet. Above all, let him drink again; is 
he not thy friend? Drink thoutoo. Why 
should Christians drink alone—“Two 
are better far than one.” Thy son and 
thy daughter find out the remedy for de- 
pressed minds, and when neither father 
nor mother does, they can but take a little, 
and be refreshed. What harm? What 
fear of consequences? Just a little—-now 
and then—just a little, till the passions 
sit enthroned on habits, and rule to the 
grave. 
Surely thou art a friend of all thy 
species—a friend to trade, to agriculture, 
to manufactures. This is a waste wil- 
derness of a world. Provide for thy own 
—avaunt the charge of infidelity. Go to, 
thou provident, praying man—distil thy 
bread-corn and fruits. Let the blessings 
of those who are ready to perish come 
upon thee and thine. Look abroad on 
thy fields and orchards. How many gal- 
lons of ardent spirits canst thou send 
abroad? Open thine eyes—The blessings 
of the former and the latter rain are thine. 
Thy fields—thy orchards, are white to 
the harvest, and bend on the boughs. O 
the goodness of Providence! 

Thy sons and thy daughters float gaily 
through the world. Enviable condition. 
What though a shipwrecked family is 
here and there. The widow weeping the 
loss of her husband and sons—the daugh- 
ters agonized for their father and bro- 
thers. Do not some beasts and birds 
live on their kinds? The cunning of their 
kind, in forest, sea, and air, fatten on the 
blood of others, and feed their young. 

Thou wast called from prayer to fill 
the drunkard’s bottle—thou gavest thanks 
—thy family rejoiced—the family of thy 
customer was weeping—for they had 
naught to eat, and they were cold, and 
they were beaten. Thanks to Providence, 
thy family is fed and clothed! O thou 
provident husband and father—what gra- 
titude is thine! See thy little ones—all 
clean and with satchelled books tipping 
along to school. Is there a single lady 
of thy wife’s acquaintance more amiable 
and lady-like than she? 


Thy customers! Their wives’ best 
clothes are patched—they may be clean, 
but they are patched—and the frost bites 
the toes of their little children. O, these 
purchasers of thy liquors. Hell and the 
grave are gaping to receive them. O 
thou man of faith and prayer! lend thy 
voice. Dost thou think I upbraid thee? 
Dost thou not make thine own—and sell 
thine own, and keep thyself pure from 
the great transgression? Art thou not a 
member of a church? of a Bible society? 
of a Tract society? Manager of a Sunday 
School? And shalt not thou hope for eter- 
nal life? Surely, if thou art not saved, 
what must the fools, who drink thy li- 
quors, expect? 

Do not misunderstand me. Thou 
makest no man drunk. What a thing 
Will make, and sell for,it is worth to thee. 
What is'good for thy child, is good for 


every man’s child. Right is right, and 
wrong is no honest man’s right. Pardon 
me! Thou smugglest not the things of 
earth or heaven. Thou makest the most 
of heaven’s gifts. Shouldst thou do less? 
Is any man per force thy customer. Nay, 
per force men indulge their habits. Are 
not all men free agents? And the country 
free? Is there not life for the living, and 
a grave for the dead, for every one in this 
happy land? Are there no Christians but 
the members of temperance societies? 
Who dare suppose the contrary! You 
hate hypocrites! Who does not? All men 
need money, and seek it too. “That’s a 
fact.” No man lives for himself alone. 
“We must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ.” Rurvs. 
THE FATAL LEAP. 
‘ Ay, but to sump, and go we know not where !” 
“There is no mistake.” Sam Patch 
has really and truly “ jumped the life 
His body has been found a 
short distance from the spot where he 
descended, and, on examination, it ap- 
peared that he had broken a blood vessel. 
The adventurous suicide, probably to 
stimulate his courage, took an extra 
quantity of strong liquor, and to this cir- 
cumstance it is thought his death is 


to come.” 


chiefly owing. The newspapers now are 
gravely moralizing upon his exit, and do 
not hesitate to speak of his foolish pro- 
pensity in very severe language; particu- 
larly those who took the most pains to 
enlarge upon the bravery of his other 
hazardous jumps, probably for the sake 
of showing, that “some things can be 
said as well as others.” Well—it is a sad 
affair—poor Sam was indeed a self-mur- 
derer—and we sincerely hope that the 
curious part of our population will “ne- 
ver look upon his like again.” —e. 





Cotonization. “4 Colored Balti- 
morean” holds a vigorous pen, and has, 
we think, the better side of the question. 
We recommend his communication to 
the attentive perusal of our readers, and 
especially to the friends of the American 
Colonization Society.—a. 





A Life saved by Brandy.—For the 
first time in our lives, we have the plea- 
sure to record an instance of preservation 
of life by means of brandy. On Sunday 
afternoon, the head waiter in one of our 
extensive boarding houses retired to his 
chamber for a short nap; and to protect 
himself from the cold,took with him a ket- 
tle of burning charcoal. As might have 
been expected, he was soon suffocated, 
and would have died had not one of the 
boarders been in want of brandy. As it 
could not be had without possession of 
the keys, and as these were in the pocket 
of the head waiter, his situation was soon 
ascertained, and after three hours exer- 
tion, the flickering lamp of life was made 
to burn bright again. Itis evident that 
if all the individuals of the family had 
been members of the temperance society, 
the man would have died. We therefore 
pass this life preserved to the credit of 
spirituous liquors; which deducted from 
the $0,000, lost annually from the same 
cause, leaves a balance of 29,999.—NV. 
Y. Jour. Com. 





Mr. Gurney’s Steam Carriage—We 
gather the following remarkable facts rel- 
ative to Mr. Gurney’s steam carriage from 
a report respecting it, which has just been 
published by Mr. Herepath, the mathema- 
tician of Cranford :—ist. It can be stop- 


though going at the rate of from 18 to 
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ped dead within the space of two yards, |*#!4 


any inconvenient shock to the machinery 
or the passengers ;—2dly. It is capable 
of dragging a carriage weighing three 
tons and containing a hundred passen- 
gers, over a level road, at the rateof eight, 
nine, or ten miles an hour.—Sdly. It is 
capabie of dragging the same carriage, 
containing (twenty-five passengers, up the 
steepest road in England at the same 
rate.—4thly. In ascending hills, for eve- 
ry cwt. that is shifted from the front to 
the hind wheels, the carriage requires an 
additional drawing power of four cwt. 
and, on level ground, an additional pow- 
er of half'a ton:—5thly. The contrivance 
by which the carriage may be retarded at 
pleasure, on descending hills, acts inde- 
pendently of the wheels; so that the sli- 
ding and cutting effect of the ordinary 
drays is entirely avoided. 





Extraordinary Indeed.—The number 
of the London Examiner of August 2d, 
contains a description, accompanied with 
a wood engraving, of a female infant, 
stated to be now living in the town of 
Sassari, in Sardinia, five months old, 
having two heads and four arms, or the 
upper part of two well formed bodies 
united at the breast, the rest of the body 
with the legs, are of ordinary form and 
proportions. ‘The child is thin but in all 
respects well. One head sleeps while 
the other is awake; one is nourished by 
the mother and the other by a nurse, and 
they are nursed alternately. One head 
sometimes cries while the other is quiet. 
The left head is somewhat larger than 
the other. 





Amongst the private instructions to me 
‘sede De Bourienne in his Memoirs) by 
uonaparte, was the following rather sin- 
gular order :—* At night,” said he, “ you 
will enter my bed-chamber as seldom as 
possible. Never awaken me when you 
have good news to announce. With good 
news there is no necessity to hurry. 
When, on the contrary, you are the de- 
pository of evil tidings, rouse me instant- 
ly; for on such occasions there is not a 
moment to be lost.” 


SYMPTOMS. 

How sweetly gradual is coming love! 

I visited her father’s house last night, 

And a warm weleome burst from all but her; 
I watched her countenance, however, when 
She fancied she was unobserved-—I turned 
And caught her eye full bent on mine, and lo! 
Colouring, as a bank of virgin snow, 
Vermillioned by the freshly risen sun, 

She tried,—most desperately,—to converse, 
Upon a theme irrelevantly odd, 

With such a strange, suspicious fluency, 

Ye powers! her dear offence more palpable 


appea 
The more she wished to pass it off. None felt 
The inarticulate language of her look, 
Save I: and yet, methought, her mother’s face 
Beamed with an archly, thoughtful smile, which 
spoke 
How well, from old experience, she knew 
The play that we were acting.—Well-a-day! 
I hope "twill end auspiciously, for should 
She dare to trifle with my love, I'll snap 
My heart-strings, rather than twice brook 
caprice. 





SONG. 


It is not so—it is not so: 
The world may think me gay, 
And on my cheek the ready smile 
May ceaseless seem to play: 
The ray that tips with gold the stream, 
Gilds not the depth below— 
All bright alike the eye may deem, 
But yet—it is not so! 


Why to the cold and careless throng 
The secret grief reveal? 
Why speak of one who was, to those 
Who do not, cannot feel? 
No! Joy may light the bbow—unknown, 
Unseen, the tear-drop flow;— 
‘Tis the poor sorrowing heart alone 
Responds— it is not so! 
Cobbet says, boasting of his services to Great 
Britain, ‘‘The treaty of America, rie one 
would not have been ratified by the Senate 
if it had not been for me. It was my treaty 


Vavious Ktems. 


The London Times states that the steam pack- 
et Earl of Liverpool, had arrived at pa in 
134 hours from Ostend, bringing information of 
a most extraordinary robbery having been com- 
mitted at Brussels a few days previous. The 
Princess of Orange had been robbed of all her 
jewels, amongst which it is said an amethyst 
necklage of the value of £80,000 sterling, given 
to her by her late brother, the Emperor Alexan- 
der, was the most valuable. The loss is stated 
at £180,000. A most rigid search was made, 
and the persons of the ngers on board the 
Liverpool strietly examined on embarkation. 


Extraordinary Feat.—At seventeen minutes and 
a half to 12 o’clock, on Tuesday last, a man 
named William Butterworth, a turn-out spinner, 
completed the arduous task of walking one hun- 
dred and four miles, from the hour of 12 the 
preceding day, the time allotted for which was 
twenty-four hours. The feat was performed 
without training, opposite the house of Mr. 
Walker, the Bellevue, Gorton road: and many 
hundreds of pounds have changed hands in con- 
sequence.— English paper. 

A patent has recently been taken out in Paris 
fora machine by which the smallest needle may 
be threaded immediately with the greatest ease. 

—The inventor says that even a blind person can 

make use of it. Itis called a Fillifere, and costs 

only half a dollar. 


A small boy was met a few mornings since in 
Court-street by a gentleman, who asked him, 
‘*My little lad, do you go to school?” “Not as 
you knows on,” replied the boy. ‘Why not?” 
says the gentleman. “Because,” said the boy, 
“I am obliged to stay at home to get gin for 
daddy.”"—Boston Courier. 

There is a family living in this town, and only 
about three miles from our office, that can dine 
in three States without travelling three rods to 
accomplish it. And acommon three foot table, 
set in their front yard, might have two of its cor- 
ners in Massachusetts, one in New-York, and one 
in Vermont ! !— Williamstown (Mass.) Advocate. 
The “Political Gridiron,” a Louisiana paper, 
wishes to em-embroil rae Texas. The United 
States, it says, should take possession of Texas 
without delay, and if General Houston has gone 
to that country, as is asserted, for the purpose of 
revolutionizing it, we may expect to hear short- 
ly of his raising his flag.—Boston Palladium. 
Poignant Sorrow.—A Dutchman, not one hun- 
dred miles from Middleburgh, having sudden} 
lost an infant son, of whom he was very fond, 
thus vented his inconsolable grief over the corpse 
of his child:—“I don’t see wot dit make him tie— 
he was so fatter as putter—I wouldn't haf him 
tie for ten shillings!! 

Paying off debts by the Cartload.—The editor of 
the American Advocate, Hallowell, calls the at- 
tention of his laggard subscribers by the follow- 
ing touching appeal: ¢¥*We are in immediate 
want of a few loads of good WOOD, in payment 
for the Advocate. Our friends will not find a 
better time. 


Scrofula—lodine has recently been adminis- 
tered with great success in the French hospitals 
in scrofulous disorders. 


Peace Establishment of France.—It is stated 
that there are 400 Generals highly paid, on the 
present military establishment of France. 

An agent of the Boston Galaxy sends in the 
following statement of his success in collecting 
a bill of a man about 40 miles from Boston:— 








tra 
Next year, 1830, will complete 200 years sinee 
the settlement of Boston. 
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jil y a quelques jours pour retourner en 
Italie, et, lors de son audience de congé, 
il aregu en présent une tabatiére garnie 
de brillans, estimée 30 mille piastres , ses 
deux adjudans ont regu de semblables 
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nople, quelques Grecs se sont permis des 
violences envers des Turcs; ils les ont 
pris par la barbe, ce que les Russes ont 
puni en leur faisant donner le knout. 
L’armée de ces derniers vit dans l’abon- 





WANTS A SITUATION; 
sees mn er 
at William ary College, Virginia 
ceived the highest compliment ts) that pg 
tion, wishes a situation, as private teacher, in 





















some genteel family, for his board only. 
allowed permission to take two or three schol. 
ars, with those of the family. He will teach 
all the branches of a liberal English education, 
‘ | fraiches, composées d’hommes jeunes ¢t | Lispoxne, 23 septembre. |, also, Latin and French; and will produce un- 
Ye ‘vigourenx, en arrivent tous les jours—| On aregu la nouvelle officielle que le |@stionable testimonials of his ability to teach, 
us r x, rivent tou ‘ - By f as well as of his correct moral deportment. Fy 1 
| Lu camp de Ramis-T'schiflick s’est beau- | souverain pontife refusait de réconnaitre “ 


— ; and candles ¢ f to be i i 
Porteferilte Francais | coup augments depuis 15 jours. La nou-| don Miguel, a 1D the 


dance; les marchands font de trés bon- 


présens. Les vieillards et les malades, ] a tres 
nes affaires avec elle— Constitutionnel. 


| qui faisaient partie des troupes asiatiques, 
|retournent en Asie, tandis que des troupes 
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Quel revers! quel coup | board. 
|velle conjuration des janissaires a heu-|terrible! C’est a présent que la fureur,| For further information, enquire of the editors 


usement 6té étouffée av welle pat|la rage la plus violente triomphent; don | of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
rcusement été étouffée avant q | g P phent, Baltimore, Sept. 25, 1829. pa 
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“When | am indulging in my views of American proe- | * % rs : . : 
og and American beri. be jeer ba Ny pote | éclater; elle avait pour but de faire penr Miguel, sa Mere, les hypocrites de la cour 
Saat eat ioe dark pot onthe fece of thenation.— |tous les grands du royaume, tous les|sont dans un état ditficile 4 dépeindre. 
Such a state of things cannot always enecollInesinas. sae Francs, et de rétablir, ancien ordre de | Si le vicaire du Christ tombait entre leurs 
+4 te | choses. On a agi envers eux avec une| mains, il ne serait certainement pas mieux 
fermeté qui ne peut appartenir qu’au | traite que son prédécesseur,le premier vi- 
‘gouvernement ture. La prise d’Andrino-|caire du Christ, ne Je fit sous Néron. 
|ple a probablement augmenté le courage | Don Miguel est irrité contre ses moines, 
|des janissaires; ils espéraient qu’ils se- | s€s prétres et surtout contre son aumdo- 
jraient soutenus par Jes Russes; car les |nier Pévéque de Coimbre. Hi parait que 


Battimore, 27 Novemere, 1829. 
oe 
Du Le Courrier des Etats-Unis, 18 Novembre. 

L’abondance, l’importance des nou- 
velles, le tems que nous avons ¢té obligés 
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dedonner a leur traduction, et plus encore 
le défaut d’espace ne nous permettent 
pas de publicr aujour-d’hui aucune des 
réflexions qui se présentent en foule a la 
lecture du traité de paix entre la Russie 
et la Turquie. Nous ignorons si cette 
lecture inspirera 4 nos lecteurs la méme 
opinion qu’elle nous a fait concevoir; | 
mais il nous semble que Diébitsch en | 
signant ce traité a conservé, il est vrai, 
au Sultan le titre d’empereur de Tur- 
uie, mais qu’il on a stipulé tous les) 
Deite réels au bénéfice de l’autocrate des | 
Russies. Les deux actes qui ont suivi ce | 
traité viennent jeter un nouveau jour sur 
cette yérité et fortifier notre opinion. 
D’aprés le premier de ces actes ou trai- 
tés supplementaires, la Porte doit payer 
& la Russie 1o a titre d’indemnité des 
pertes souffertes par le commerce, et dont 
il est parlé dans l’article 8, une somme 
de 1,500,000 ducats, (18,000,000 fr. ou 
750,000 liv. sterl.), 20 pour les frais de 
la guerre, une somme de 10,000,000 de 
ducats, (ou enyiron 120,000,000 fr. ou 
5,000,000 liv. sterlings). 
Les dix millions de ducats doivent 


chefs des corporations, étroitement alliés |le parti-prétre, pour le calmer un peu, 


précédemment avec les janissaries, avaient 
péremptoirement refusé d’obéir au _hatti- 
schérif relatif 4 la levée en masse, par 
conséquent de prendre les armes et de se 
réunir autour de l’étendard sacré. 


C’est dans ce moment critique qu’eut 
lieu Parrestation des chefs et leur exécu- 
tion 4 Daud-Pacha ; de suite on passa a 
Vexécution des autres conjurés, et, tous 
les jours, il y a encore des exécutions aux 
coins des rues et dans les places publi- 
ques; beaucoup de cafés ot se réunis- 
saient les conjurés ont é(é rasés; la ma- 
niére dont on exécute les coupables a 
aussi éprouvé quelque changement: 
précédemment ils étaient décapités les 
mains attachées derriére le dos, et un 
bourreau les tenait par le toupet; main- 
tenant il faut qu’ils s’agenouillent, ils 
penchent la téte en avant, le bourreau lui 
met une olive dans la bouche, et lui fait 
dans cette position un discours comme un 
bourreau peut en faire, tandis qu’il agite 
son sabre sur la téte du malheureux 
comme s'il allait 4 tout moment lui tran- 





4 ag par dixiémes,un dixiéme chaque | 
ann 


. Les 1,500,000 doivent létre en 
uatre termes et paiemens inégaux,calculés 
@ maniére que chacun des trois derniers 

de ces termes sera plus court que celui qui 
le précédera, et que chacun de ces paie- 
mens sera toujours plus considérable que 
le paiement immédiatement antérieur. 

Aprés le premier paiement des 1,500,- 
000 ducats, Andrinople sera évacué; aprés 
le second les Russes se retireront audela 
du Balkan, et aprés le 3e, ils repasserent 
le Danube. Entin aprés le paiement en- 
tier de toutes les sommes dues, les Rus- 
ses quitteront le territoire ture. 

Par le second de ces traités supplé- 
mentaires le gouvernement des principau- 
tés a été réglé de maniére que la Russie 
a autant de pouvoir que la ‘Turquie sur la 
nomination des hospodars, et que le sul- 
tan ne peut déposer ceux-ci. Enfin la 
suprématie de la Russie relativement a la 
Moldavie et a la Valachie est a labri de 
toute atteinte de la part des Turcs. 

Le traité de paix a été signé le 12 sep- 
tembre a Constantinople et le 14 a An- 
drinople. 

RUSSIEZE ET TURQUIE. 
Constantinople, 11 septembre. 

Le 9 au matin, beancoup de troupes se 
sont dirig*es sur Daud-Pacha dans l’apres- 
midi; Pambassadeur prussien, son secré- 
taire et son drogman, se sont embarqués 
pour se rendre avec une mission du grand- 
seigneur au quartier-général russe. On 
croit que cc tte mission et le mouvement de 
troupes ont été occasionnés par les Russes, 


cher la téte, Ce procédé dure quelque- 
fois fort long-tems, probablement pour 
faire subir toutes lesangoisses de la mort; 
autres fois le discours est fort court— 
Le sabre de Vexécuteur a environ deux 
|pieds et demi de long sur deux pouces de 
\large, courbé vers la pointe; il le tient 
a deux mains, et un coup suffit pour tran- 
cher la téte: cette téte, qui souvent roule 
& quelques pas, est remise sous le bras du 
décapité, de sorte que le visage est tourné 
vers ies pieds. 

Quant aux décapités qui ne sont pas 
mahométans, on leur met la téte entre les 
jambes; une feuille de papier découpée en 
forme de ccour annonce le delit du défunt; 
on la met sur son corps, et elle reste ex- 
posée aux regards de tout le monde.— 
Auparavant, ce spectacle durait trois jours; 
maintenant, les cadavres sont jetés a 
la mer le lendemain matin. Le nombre 
des exécutés s’est élevé derniérement a 
500. Parmi eux se trouvaient seize chefs 
de cerporations; les autres chefs ont été 
dépouillés de leurs emplois. En Juif qui 
avait une aflaire d’amouravec une femme 
turque a été pendu. Un Grec qui avait 
dit a un tailleur: “Eh bien! tu faisdonc 
toujours des pantalons pour la nouvelle 
troupe,” a été décapité, et une femme 
| turque, incendiaire d’intention, a été pen- 
\due, renfermée dans un sac. Deux au- 
tres Tures, qui ont voulu mettre le feu il 
y a quinze jours au chateau de Tschen- 
gelkoe, sur la céte asiatique du canal, ont 
éprouvé le méme sort. Un des janis- 
saires ayant demandé grace, parce qu’il 
avait une femme et cing enfans a nourrir, 


lui a conseillé de se faire proclamer em- 
pereur du Portugal et des Algarves, com- 
me si un changement de titre devait ame- 
ner un changement dans les opinions du 
saint-pére; ils s’appuient sur ce que Pie 
VI! reconnut et couronna Napoléon em- 
pereur des Frangais, quoiqu’il connit I’- 
existence de Louis XVIII; et ils sont as- 
sez aveugles pour ne pas tenir compte de 
la diflérence des tems et des circonstan- 
ces; un premier refus ne les épouvante 
pas; ils triompheront, disent-ils, sinon 
par la force au moins par la ruse. On 
prétend que ce beau projet a souri a 1’. 
imagination de don Miguel, qui ne tar- 
dera pas 4 le mettre 4 exécution; mais 
auparavant, il lui faut Davis du duc de 
Wellington, auquel il vient de faire part 
de ses intentions; ainsi il est possible que 
sous fort peu de tems il existe en Europe 
un nouvel empire. 

On a annoncé vaguement que la jeune 
reine dona Maria a débarqué a Terceira 
en se rendant au Brésil. Ce bruit a pris 
hier plus de consistance, lors de Pentrée 
dun batiment de commerce anglais ve- 
nant, dit-on, d’Angra directement, et por- 
teur d’une lettre qui affirme que, le 7 
septembre, 4 4 heures du soir, la jeune 
reine y adébarqué et ya été regue avec un 
enthousiasme impossible a décrire. Le 
rapport qu’on dit avoir été fait par un au- 
tre batiment, le Mercurio, arrivé le 20, 
et parti de Saint-Michel le 10, semble 
plus probable. D°aprés ce rapport, les 
frégates brésiliennes auraient paru le 7 a 
la hateur de Terceira, et mancuvraient 
comme si elles voulaient entrer A Angra, 
en hissant aussi le pavillon royal; a ce 
signal deux des batimens du blocus se 
sont joints aux frégates et ont continué 
leur route avec elles, aprés que Jes com- 
mandans eurent été a bord des frégates 
présenter leurs hommages a la jeune 
reine, et lui préter serment. 
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AMERICAN CONVENTION, 
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qui ont occup* Rodosto inopinément, et le séraskier, qui interroge, fit venir la fem-| cause of freedom, are respectfully requested to PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, BY 
qui doivent, en outre, avoir fait quelque |me et les enfans, et dit: “Tes enfans | give the above a few insertions. LUCAS & DEAVER) 


mouvement en avant. Du cdté des Tures, 
la communication avec Rodosto a été en- 
ticrement oceip‘e; de sorte que les ca- 


sont maintenant mes enfans, et ta femme 
recevra tous les mois de moi de quoi viv- 
re; par conséquent, tu n’as plus d’inquie- 


Extract from the Constitution of the Convention. 
“Anr.2d. The Convention shall be composed 
of such representatives, as the respective So- 


No. 19 Sovrnm Catverr Street, 


Who are prepared to execute with neatness and a> 
patch, Lerren Puess Printino—euch a3 


NOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CHECKS, RECEIPTS, 


nots n’ont pas pu méme y aller. Le gén-|tade ;” effectivement, les enfans furent Orne oot Pe P apm en PRICES CURRENT,’ | NOTES OF HAND, 
éral Muffling, qui servait de médiateur | conduits au harem du séraskier ; mais le blavery within the United States, may think CIRCULARS, CARDS, HANDBILLS, &e 


dans les négociations avec le général 
D i*bvitsch, vet embarqué précipitamment 








pére fut décapité. 
Lors de larrivée des Russes 4 Andri- 





r to appoint, provided that the number 


Their materials are atu. sew, and of the most s™ 














rom any one Society shall not exceed ten.” 


proved kind. With a desire to please, they soliek a 
share public prtronage. 








